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SCOPE NOTE 








This Estimate concentrates (1) on the outlook for political succes- 
sion in the People’s Republic of China (PRC) over the next few years: 
that is, until 1986 of 90; and (2) on the significance of that outlook for 
the United States. It should be stressed that hard intelligence on certain 
of these questions is slight, and that many of this Estimate’s assessments 
are accordingly based on the best judgments of the Intelligence 
Community and of the outside experts who have examined this study. A 
parallel Estimate now in preparation, NIE 13-7-82, PRC Prospects for 
National Development in the 1980s, examines in detail the outlook for 
China's development. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 








‘The problems China faces are so enormous that regardless of who 
succeeds Deng Xiaoping, its present tough, de facto boss, most of the 
major patterns of Chinese politics and policies will continue. China will 
remain a vast LDC, marked by wariness of commitinent and lack of ad- 
equate technica) skill, Economie development will be halting and 
uneven, The PRC will tend to remain a closed authoritarian society. 
The partnership with the United States will continue to be arm's length 
in character, the question of Taiwan constituting a principal ongoing 
source of friction, 


At the moment, the transfer of political authority to Deng’s picked 
successors, party Chairman Hu Yaobang and Premier Zhao Ziyang, 
appears to be off to a fairly smooth start. Their succession to top power 
will nonetheless be subject to numerous hazards: their requirement to 
achieve demonstrable results; considerable continuing opposition to 
their bold policies from within the military (PLA), the party, and the 
bureaucracy; and—especially—their need to establish themselves as 
national figures with potent top cadre support of their own by the time 
Deng leaves the scene. 


The possibility cannot therefore be excluded that strident or 
sharply divided regimes might return in China, at the expense of 
political stability, economic advance, and fairly predictable foreign 
policy conduct. 

On balance, however, the chances favor a succession to power of 
such officials as Hu and Zhao, and a general continuance by them of 
fairly pragmatic courses. And, the longer Deng remains active the 
better the succession prospects of Hu and Zhao. In the short term they 
would almast certainly have to share power in a collective arrangement 
of some kind with party elders and a few senior PLA figures. But if 
Deng remains in power until, say, 1985 or beyond, Hu and Zhao would 
probably be able to establish themselves as first among equals within the 
PRC's succession leadership. Thereafter, one or the other of these two 
figures would become dominant, 

It will be of great consequence to US interests that succession in 
China not jeopardize the strategic benefits the United States derives 
from its relationships with the PRC. Broad US interests will tend to be 
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best served if generally pragmatic policies are cuntinved by successors 
like Hu and Zhao. 

Should Hu, Zhao, or other pragmatists indeed come to rule the 
PRC, they would place continued nationalistic emphasis on the Chinese 
“motherland,” less on ideology. Such a PRC would retain correct— 
though not necessarily close—relations with the United States, and 
could be expected to explore ways and means of lessening the level of 
hostility with the USSR, where a parallel succession process might well 
also be taking place. A pragmatic regime would nonetheless stop short 
of basiva!ly changing China's anti-Soviet orientation. Should a strident 
backlash regime come to power, it would probably not lessen the level 
of hostility with the USSR. 
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KEY JUDGMENTS 











1. The succession of political authority in the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) is a dynamic, ongoing process: it began some years before 
the death of Mao Zedong; it continues now; it will not be completed 
when China’s present boss, Deng Xiaoping, leaves the scene. Even then, 
“wecession” in any other than an immediate sense will not have 
occurred and more leadership permutations will prove necessary before 
the transition of political authority from Maoist to post-Maoist China 
can be said to have been fully accomplished. 

2. In such an interim succession, most of the vast problems which 
matk China will continus. So will many of the responses of China's 
leaders to those problems—regardless of who thos: leaders may be: 

— China will remain a poor, vast LDC that is developing only 
slowly. There will continue to be a chasm between the PRC's 
goals and capabilities. Econornic development will be halting 
and uneven. 

— China's leaders—any leaders—will meet great difficulty in 
coping with the residue of Cultural Revolution folly: wide- 
spread lethargy and cynicism in the society, a dearth of skilled 
technicians, and a bureaucracy grown wary of commitment. 

— Whatever the degree of development achieved, the PRC will 
tend to remain a tight, closed, authoritarian society. China's 
leaders will seek technical assistance from the outside world, 
but not to such extent as might truly open up China to 
significant “foreign bourgeois” influences. 

— The PRC will still be faced with the problem of how best to 
deter Soviet power and pressures, and Beijing's leaders—any 
Chinese leaders—will almost certainly wish to do so without 
permitting a significantly closer partnership with the United 
States to displace the present, somewhat arm's length, Sino-US 
relationship. 

— Furthermore, the Taiwan problem is not a transient one, as far 
as Chinese leaders are concerned. It will continue to be a 
divisive element between Beijing and Washington, and the 
possibility cannot be excluded that it might come to be a major 
variable affecting not only Chinese policies, but Chinese poli- 
tics and succession as well. 
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3. Tt Is against such a background that the succession picture in 
post-Deng China will be played out, For some time Deng has been 
trying to institutionalize the passing of political authority to his two 
chief lieutenants, party Chairman Hu Yaobang and Premier Zhao 
Zivang. No direct challenges to them exist at present; indeed, the most 
recent appointments of new officials represent clear victories for Hu, 
Zhao, and their associates. The succession to top authority of Hu and 
Zhao will nonetheless remain a somewhat fragile proposition. 

— Even though their patron, Deng, is well on his way to packing 
the PRC’s governing apparatus with his own people, this tough 
party veteran does not himself enjoy an unchallenged position. 
He will continue to have to operate within the confines of 
collective leadership, and will again have to retreat when he 
provokes too much opposition from more cautious and con- 
servative leaders. 

— Such opposition to Deng's radical changes will remain consider- 
able, albeit often muted and foot-dragging in character. The 
principal sources of such opposition will continue to be certain 
old guard leaders in the PLA (China's military, the People’s 
Liberation Army), certain party leaders (national and provin- 
cial) brought to power during the Cultural Revolution years, 
and China’s gigantic, lethargic bureaucracy. 

-— Economic collapse or a major failure of the PRC's present 
development programs are improbable, but Deng must solidify 
the position of his heirs sufficiently in the relatively short 
actuarial time available to him, so that political succession can 
pass in an orderly manner. 

— Hazards abound, and if Deng, Hu, and Zhao do not bring 
demonstrable improvement to the life of China they could 
become the skeptics’ newest scapegoats. This danger will exist 
even though this problem may be primarily a symbolic ane: 
that is, not so much that the policies of Deng and his associates 
must meceed in bringing a specific degree of actual progress in 
this or that aspect of development, but that failure to achieve 
reasonable progress will give various rivals political weapons 
with which to contest the nailing down of political dominance 
by Deng and his associates. 

— Their succession will hang in importarit measure on how well 
they have established themselves as national figures with potent 
top cadre support of their own by the time Deng dies, becomes 
incapacitated, or leaves the scene. 
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4. Should Deng depart in the relatively near future (over the next 
year or so), Hu and Zhao would almost certainly have to share power, 
probably in a collective arrangement of some kind with party elders 
and a few senior military (PLA) figures. 


5, Should Deng remain in power for a longer period (say, 1985 or 
beyond), then Hu and Zhao would probably be able to establish 
themselves, at least initially, as First-among-equals within the PRC's 
successor leadership. 


— No confident estimates are justified as to what would occur 
then, for, in addition to the domestic and foreign circumstances 
of the time, the question would soon arise as to whether the suc- 
cession of Hu and Zhao was to be one of shared authority, or of 
‘one superior to the other partner, or of just one leader alone. 


— There are countless precedents in Chinese history for just one 
leader, and some precedents (imperial, republican, and PRC) 
for a prime technician associated with the boss—the most 
recent example, Man and Zhou Enlai Zhao Ziyang has some of 
the makings of a Zhou Enlai. But Zhao is a tough, able official 
who might outlast Hu. One thing is clear: there are no examples 
in Chinese history of truly shared top authority. 


6. In any event, should the succession process elevate Hu, Zhao, or 
other pragmatists to top positions, such a PRC would place continued 
emphasis on China and the Chinese “motherland,” less on ideology. It 
would continue to open itself up somewhat to foreign technology and 
presence—but only to a limited degree. It would keep its basic ties with 
the United States, but would continue to distance itself somewhat from 
us, to bargain toughly, to criticize many US policies, and increasingly to 
identify itself with the Third World. As part of this process, such a suc- 
cession regime would probably explore ways and means of lessening the 
present level of hostility with the USSR—although stopping short of 
basicelly changing China's anti-Soviet orientation. 


7. On balance, the chances favor a fairly manageable succession of 
bower to such officials as Hu and Zhao, and a general continuance by 
them of fairly pragmatic PRC courses, at home and abroad. Further, it 
is clear that virtually all PRC leaders wish to avoid a return to the ex 
tremes of the Cultural Revolution. Nonetheless, given the enormity of 
China's problems, and the many adverse contingencies that might »ffect 
China's politics and policies over the next few yeors, the possibility 
cannot be excluded that intense instability might return in some new 
forms. Some combination of critical economic setbacks or political 
factionalism could occur over the next few years that would bring to 
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power strident or sharply divided regimes af some kind which would 
cut back sharply on the generally pragmatic courses Deng, Hu, and 
Zhao champion. In such circumstances China's development prospects 
would suffer, Beifing’s behavior would be-more difficult to anticipate, 
Sino-US relations would almost certainly be further set back, and the 
Soviets would be given new opportunities to try to exploit China's 
vulnerabilities. Such a Chinese backlash regime, however, would proba- 
bly not lessen the level of hostility with the USSR_ 


8. The United States will have considerable stake in the outcome 
of political succession in China. It will be of great consequence to US in- 
terests that the transfer of political authority there not jeopardize the 
strategic benefits the United States dezives from its relationships with 
the PRC. Broad US interests will tend to be best served if generally 
pragmatic policies are continued by successors like Hu and Zhao. 


9, The United States will almost certainly not be able to exert 
direct or significant influence on political succession in the PRC. There 
will nonetheless be opportunity for American officials to take a number 
of creative initiatives that can indirectly influence Chinese politics and 
policies. More important, the United States can inadvertently injure the 
political positions of those PRC leaders cf most interest to us and so give 
the Soviets opportunities to fish in any troubled Sino-US waters. 


10. Indeed, Soviet considerations will certainly interact with the 
working out of future Chinese politics and policies. The transferring of 
political authority in the PRC will be accompanied by a parallel process 
in the USSR. The successors of Brezhnev will probably not seek a 
genuine or full Sino-Soviet reconciliation, but they may se profit in 
some lessening of the leve! of hostility with the PRC. Meanwhile, even 
though Beijing's leaders will continue to view the American connection 
as a necessary adjunct to the PRC's development, the value to them of 
that connection will continue to hang importantly on their perceptions 
of the degree to which US world policies vis-a-vis the USSR benefit the 
PRC's security and strategic interests. 











DISCUSSION 


A. The Significance of the Succession Question 





‘The question of China after Deng & of as mech 
concars and ts as eruch a paszle to the cadre in 
China as # i to Western Chinn watchers 








1, The naccessinn of political authority that Deng 
Xisoping has arranged must be considered a fragile 
phenomenan even though he and his associates have of 
late been succesfully salting the PRC's governing 
bureaucracies with their own people. Myriad problers 
hazard an effective transition of authority to Deng's 
hetts presumptive, party Chairman Hu Yaobang and 
Premier Zhao Zivang. The problems Deng and his 
successors face are s0 enormous and so ingrained in the 
sysem and society he has inherited from Meo Zedong, 
that they will not be quickly exorcised by new reform- 
ist Chineve policies, whatever their character and 
whoever their champion. 


2. In the broadest sense China has been seeking « 
sysem of political succession ever since the collapse of 
imperial authority there. Today the succession of 
paltical authority in the PRC remains « dynamic, 
‘ongoing process, It began some years before the death 
of Mao, it will not be completed when Deg leaves the 
scene. Regardless of what leaders succeed him, “sac- 
cowion”” bn any other than an immediate sense will mot 
have occurred and more leadership permutations may 
prove necessary before the transition of politica! au- 
thority from Maoist to post-Maaist China can be sald 
to have been fully accomplished. 


4. No observers—American, Soviet, or other—will 
really know how a new China is going to influence the 
work, for good or ill, until changes yet to come have 
traasformed present-day China. Succession tn this 
dynastic sense is doubtless decades away, What main- 
lard China therefore faces in the near teren is another 
interien trassfer of political authority, within a con- 
tinwing much longer period of full succession. 


4, For this isterim perind the fairly pragmatic palictes 
of Deng. Hu, Zhan, and their essociates give the Chinese 
perhaps their best chance since the mmid-1950s to deal 
with China's many problems and to help create « 
strengthened, more moilern society, Available evidence, 
however, makes it difficult tn be very sanmulne about any 
leaders’ gecces in achieving China's ambitious goal in 
the near future. At best. chances during that period favor 
only partial succemes scattered here and there in the 
ecanemic life of China. The problems now facing Deng 
arcd his associstes— and indeed all of China's leaders— 
are sagzering. With a vast population of over a billion, 
China is still langely a poor and backward society. by far 
the world’s largest LIDC. Its slow agriculteral growth in 
relation to population {agricultural outpat is only 7 
percent higher than in 1957) barely keeps pace with 
current levels of per capita consumption, Its per capita 
GNP is & mere US $256 (estimated). Its exergy resurce 
development is lagging. It does not have the capacity 
rapidly to medernize Itself alone, Tt has only limited 
meant of attracting foreign capital or payine for needed 
commodities and technology from abroad. 


5. The saccessinn to Deng will be played out against a 
backdrop that includes not only problems which the PRC 
shares with many other of the world’s LDCs, bet also 
aumerous difficulties uniawe to the PRC. Foremost is the 
scale of the development task facing China and the 
audacity of the guals successive leaders have vel; Ihe PRC 
bas come a long way, but it has @ lees way to #0. Alto, 
China—including Deng’s China—i still » suipicious, 
closed sockety which in many respects purpmely euts 
tself off from the world, China's leaders are ecanomical- 
Jy unable and politically hesitant to permit large sumbers 
of foreige sechnicians and plants into China These 
leaders continue a kestile relatioeship with the USSR that 
demands maintaining a Chinese rullitary establishment of 
considerable proportions. China needs est sores of 
skilled administrators and technicians, yet the Cultural 
Revolution has cost China nearly a genera%on's worth of 
trained adeninistrators, professionals, and technicians. 


6 Moreover, party tummncil in China over the past 
three decades has devoured much of its own lesder- 
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ship. Cadres at all levels whuse policies later go sour 
cannot orily be pulbed down, but can then be damned 
for having been wreeg all along. The resulting mass 
confusion and intimidation has traumatized wide sec- 
tors of China's population, made them wary of com- 
mitment, and alienated them from the thetoric of 
polities. This process has sapped the regime's ability to 
generate unique energies ance again from the peo- 
ple—as Mao did so well at the PRC's outset, The mest 
grievous damage these proceses have wrought is 
widespread individual cynicism, indolenee, and disre- 
gard for society at large. 


——$<—$a$$_$_—$_— 
The intellectual profesional class... is now a 
very cautious gsong, It will contribute Its expertise 
when asked, but I 1s seldom cseative or ianova- 
tive. A scientist o¢ technician trained in the West, 
for example, may see « umber of ways of 
improving a proces or cresting 4 new method of 
dealing with a particular technical geablem. He 
‘will not volunteer thts, however, for fear of being 
exiticized of persecuted at some future time, 











7. To this situation Deng Xiaoping brings remark- 
able resiliency. This tough veteran of party infighting 
has climbed back to the top from three purging. He 
thas worked his will en a reluctant bureaneracy and 
milRary, even though they in turn have forced bin to 
back off on many goats and paces of advance. In the 
Chinese case, Deng is attempting lo create what is in 
fact clearly a revisionist Communist regime and soci- 
ety, And, Chinese leadership has ceased damning the 
USSR for being “revisionist"-—the present Soviet sins 
having become "bureaucratism” and “social imperial- 
on” 


& Deng must solidify the top position of his heirs 
safficiently in the relatively short actuarial time avail- 
‘able to him, so that political succession can pass in an 
orderly manner, Hazards abound, and if Deng. Hu, 
and Zhao do not contique to brirg some demonstrable 
improvement to the life of China they could become 
the skeptics’ newest scapegoats The history of the 
PRC shows that Chira’s lecers and people can toler 
ate considerable economic setback and disarray, The 


need for some progress in the present contest of 
political succession is nat so mech am economic prob- 
Jem, bowever, as it is » symbolic one: that is, not so 
much that the policies of Deng and his associates must 
sucoted in bringing 2 specific degree of actual progress 
in this or thet aspect of development, but that faihure 
to achieve reasonable progress will give various rivals 
political weapons with which to contest the nailitw 
dows of political dominance by Deng and his 
swociates. 
@ Succession will not hinge alone on measurable 
cconatic success, technical considerations, or even the 
political power pusities achieved For all 
their skill, the polttical style of Deng and his associates 
is in certain respects an alien ont to mast Chinese, for 
in 90 freely acknowledging the weaknesses of China 
and its need of outside suppcct these leaders risk 
injuring Chinese pride and pravoking widespread 
resentments among the Chinese, This is a terribly 
sharp break fram what Mao provided China: for with 
all his drawbacks and changes of line Mao did call up 
an intangible but very real strength in the makeup of 
the Chinese, their traditional ethnocentrisen and sense 
cf moral superiority. Such sentiments still dominate 
not only the bulk af Chine’s huge population, bet the 
party ttsolf, which expanded rapidly during the Cul- 
tural Revolution. 


a 
‘The hurdreds of thousands of middle-level cadres 
orcamoned during the Cultural Revolution pose the 
maior threat tu Deng’s preseat policies 





10. That Deng has brought some order to the PRC's 
politics and is attempting to restructure China's gov 
‘enment and to arrange for succesion attests to the 
skill with which he has fashioned an exquisite balanc- 
ing of political forces, The fate of his successors will be 
largely determined by the working out of domestic 
currents, a3 has been the case with all Chinese leaders. 
But as foreign influences helped shape events in 
imperial and republican China, 30 foreign infla- 
‘ences—particularly Soviet and US—will to some de- 
gee affect political leadership and succession in the 
PRC. 
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B. The Present Leadership Situation 
The Setting 


1), There is no question that Deng Xiouping re~ 
mains the PRC's foremost leader aed policymaker, 
even though he now operates more from behind the 
scenes. He is the acknowledged driving force behind 
implemeststian of the “four modemizations.”' The 
present stainline policies continue to reflect Deng’s 
desired programs, as do the present ambitious efforts 
to streamline the bureaucracy and pack it with more 
responsive officials, The recently promulgated draft 
Constitution is a gain for Deng and his associates, as 
are the particular nametists of new officials appointed 
or promoted. Deng and his close asnciates have the 
initiative; others react to them and thelr policies, 


12. There are ponetheless definite limits to Deng’s 
influence, He carmot be compared to Mao in political 
stature. Deng is obliged to share power with cther 
leaders and to operate in the contest of collective 
leadership rather than dictating poliey—as demon- 
strated by the numerous retreats Deng has bad to 
make in the last few years when he provoked stasnch 
‘opposition fram the more cautious and conservative, 
The consitsints on his authority have been registered 
in many ways. It took over a year {and six revisions) to 
produce the mid-1982 Sixth Plenam’s authoritative 
Resolution, which among other things set forth the 
present gospel on how to think—-at least at the mo- 
ment—alout Mao and his mistakes Deng has joined 
conservative perty and military leeders in sharply 
delimiting the earlier area of permissible criticism of 
the regime. Deng was unable to submit the revised 
state consitution to the Nations! People’s Congress in 
Dscembet 1961, as had been originally scheduled. The 
delay almost certainly involved ongoing discord over 
such key issues as setting forth the forms! relation of 
the party to the state, naming a chief of state and a 
commander in chief of the PLA, and in particular 
determining the command relationsbips among the 
PLA, the party, and the government 

15, Indeed, the limits to Deng’s authority were 
clearly registered in Deng’s having bad himself to 


The term, “Your modernizations,~ sefers to the neesert lracler- 
ship's nrogam of comerebesdive national devrinpmest. uader way 
for serme feat years, to wmerade the qasetty aoc crealty 





assume the pot of Chairman af the party's Military 
Commission in 198] after considerable, undismuised 
opposition had develoned within the PLA to the idea 
of giving that position to Hu Yeobang, as Deng had 
wished. In fact, until sach time as Deng and bis 
associates are able to resolve this central question of 
who and whet command the PLA there will be a 
major missing equation in Deng’s ability to nail down 
an orderly succession of political authority. Deng will 
meanwhile have to be careful not to allow his some- 
times abrasive and impetuous manner damage his 
goals, especially since, at age 77, he is in an overall 
sense less a successor Mao than a transitional leader 
endeavoring to channel ultimate pclitical succession in 
directions of his oven chewsing. 

14. It ts from such a position of primus inter pares 
that Deng is secking to reorder the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime. Even as now cut back in scope, the 
“modernization” development programs comprise @ 
fairly ambitious effort across the board. Perhaps more 
ambitious are certain of Deng’s accompanying mens- 
ures designed to provide the political and social pre- 
requisites for China's economic and technical develop- 
ment. Here Deng and his associates are seeking to 
create substantial changes in the regime's ideclogy, 
organization, and policies, These leaders are: 


— Trying to restructure a more effective, profes- 
sional bureaucracy, in the process attempting to 
neutralize of bypass ineffective or recalcitrant 
organs of the party, the government, and the 
PLA—of course, packing these raaks meanwhile 
with reformist supporters. 

— Separating technical and administrative fune- 
tions and organizations Crom past snes, in 60 
doing cresting more specialization of function 
and fewer multiple portfolios. 

— Revising official interpretattons of the PRC's 
myth figure, Mao Zedong, and of bis political 
philosophy. 

— Trying to create a more formalized legal system. 

—Sending many lite specialists abroud for 
training. 

— Upgrading China's educational system, so abused 
in the years of the Cultural Revolution. 


15. Perhaps most important, Deng and his liewten- 
ants aré now taking the drastic step of trying sharply 
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and explicitly to cut back the swollen ranks of the 
PRC's civilian and military bureaucracies This is a 
tamble, for this ambitions effort to cut out dead wood, 
the overaged, and the recalcitrant will meet consider. 
able resistance. In this scheme of Deng’s the party is to 
remain sapreme but less visible, and with its role 
reduced: it {s no longer to monopolize all of China's 
life as before, but is to share influence more than it has 
with the state apparatus and with new, alternative 
bodies concerning science, technology, econarnics, ad- 
ministration, and military matters. 


16, These new arrangements reflect the broad polit- 
ical setting in which the leadership and succession 
dramas are being played owt in China. Most Impor- 
tant, Mao is gone, and with him many of the patterns 
which characterized politics in the Maoist PRC. The 
extremes of earlier debate and factionaliam have been 
narrowed. There is more confidence and less paranots 
present among elements of the PRC's leadership: for 
example, there is less concern about the immizence of 
military attack by the USSR; there is satisfaction that 
China has now been widely accepted as 2 major 
power; and there is a hope that China's leaders have 
made the Cultural Revolution a thing of the past. The 
focus of much of China's domestic political attention 
has meanwhile shifted to improving the quality of lefe 
in the PAC, and in the regime's present effort to create 
what it calls “spiritual socialism” in China, 


17. It should be noted that such new characteristics 
mark the Belling and the top leadership scenes much 
more than they do the broad provinclal and rural 
settings which still contain the balk of China's popula- 
tion and officialdom. With certain exceptions— 
Guangdong and Shanghai, for example—traditional 
roots sre much stranger in the provinces, palterns 
mote st, bureaucrats mare wary, and skepticism of 
great new national Initistives more pronounced. “Suc- 
cession” will certainly nat be worked out alone by 


"There ane np reliable figeres en the total star of the FACS 
ttioeholders, party and powemmest, ot the mations! geevincial, and 
hucal levels. The Chinme Communist Party is known te number 
same 38 milion at present, of whoo $9 million have ined since the 
eset of the Cuhoral Rvelution in 1986. Deng Xiscpten and hiv 
fsoosiaies ave cursentiy cutting back the eumber af alficehelders in 
both (1) the poeerement appetstur—reducing the eumber of mitts. 
tert and vice ministers for example, freen 505 to 167, berenu wad 
department heads from 2.450 to 1248; and (2) the party appare 
tes—aeduciog the total staff by 17.9 percent. There have been a few 
eecest pubilic stetrmerts that Deng and his amocisies progme bo 
reduce the total aie of the party. 





to building a spiritual civilization. we rust 
make an effort to achiewe a decisive turnaround 
fin law and order, social attitudes and our Party's 
conduct .. . relations among ethnic groups and in 
their solidarity as well... we are all very critical 
ef tho movies with unbesthy bey-meets-sitl 
themes, we cansot let them be supreme, ... If we 
want our nation to hewe # highly advanced speri- 
tual civilization we must... keep al for years 
= elvitization becomes a 


Party Chairman Hu Yacbeng, 


competing players in Beijing, but in interaction with 
growing institutional interests there and throughout 
the country, and with greater influence exerted from 
provineial and local levels. 


The Principal Players 

18. Deng’s Putative Successor. While Deng bas 
not named Hu Yaobang and Zhao Ziyang his designat- 
ed successors, by making them party Chairman and 
Premicr, respectively, and by according increasing 
responsibilitses to them, Deng has in fact arranged an 
implicit succession scheme which the Chinese clearly 
recognize. The outcome of this succesion scheme of 
course remains uncertain. Hu and Zhao are both 
officials of cansiderable ability, bet Zhao has gained 
his experience primarily at the provincial level, and 
neither is as yet widely known in bis own right as a 
national figure nor are they apparently backed up by 
extensive sentor cadre support of their own. At the 
moment they remain satellites of and front men for 
Deng. They have been increasingly called upon to 
make authoritative statements for Deng, but @ Is 
noteworthy that in so doing they have been careful 
thus far generally to invoke Deng’s name or that of the 
party's Central Secretariat in laying down what the 
afficial line is to be on key tssaes. 


19, Of the two, party Chairman Hu Yaobang (sow 
about 66) has been a clase associate of Deng since the 
1940s, far longer than bas Zhao. Hu gained much of 
his early experience in Ders’s home base, Sichuan 
Provinee, then had years of sensor party assignments in. 
Beijing, was purged during the Culturs! Revolution 
and again in 1976, together with Deng, and at last was 


























rehabilitated and elected to the Politburo in 1978 and 
to General Secretary of the party in 1960. A sametimes 
seil-effacing official, Hu concentrates on rebuilding « 
party wracked by the Cultural Revolution, In so doing 
he appears to enjoy Deng’s full trast. He is, however, & 
more controversial figure thas is Zhao: Hw evokes 
hearty dislike from some of the party and certain of 
China's intellectuals, and he ts net held in high regard 
by many military figures. Also, at times Hu displays « 
hyperactive manuer that would go less well ss a leader 
than, at present, as # lieutenant His experience in 
foreign affairs appears to be fairly limited thus far 


20. By contrast, Premier Zhao Ziyang (now 62) is 
smecth, urbane official who generally projects an 
altructive image and self-confideat manner. Ile comes 
from a privileged background and served ss an agri- 
cukural expert and then party first secretary in 
Guangdong Province before being purged in 1967 in 
the Cultural Revolution, Rebabéltated in 1071. her was 
stationed in Inner Mongolia untit April 1072, when 
Zhou Enlai transferred him to Guangdong Province 
and thep—In late 1975—to Sichuan Province, where 
Zhao became the top party and government official. 
Zhao gained repute in Guanadoeg and Sichuan, de- 
servedly or nat, for successfully introducing a purnber 
of far-roaching improvements in agricultural produc- 
tion, economic integration, administrative decision- 
making, and the combining of agicultural, industrial, 
aad commercial emterprises—indeed almest proto- 
types of certain of the measures be and Deng have 
since initiated at the national level, He became a full 
Politburo member im 1979, and Premier in 1960, He 
has traveled to Europe, the Near East, Southeast Avie, 
and Japan, and has hed occasional responsibility in the 
past for foreign policy or military matters. His foreign 
policy role seems clearly to be on the increase, marked 
expecially by his recent meetings with Tokyo's leaders. 
Ewentially a technocrat and administrator to date, 
Theo ts a skilled and valuable expert, not yet the 
holder of prime political power. He has certain of the 
attributes of a Zhou Enlai, but Zhao’s principal asset at 
the moment remains the support of Deng, whose trust 
wns early shown in him when in 1975 Deng made him 
the top man in Deng’s own hone base of power, 
Sichwan—jast a very few years slter Zhao had been 
paraded in the streets as a Cultural Revolution enemy 
of the people. 


QU. The party and government reorganization and 
personnel changes announced in May 1982 clearly 








“The xeeeral view of Zhan is one of anquoval, bot 
be is ent comidered as outstanding as Hu Yao- 
bang. ... It is not clear where the power buses of 
these two Headers are located 











Of the two ren Zhao i wnore likely than Hu to 
become the dominant leader sfter Dena, This is 
because. for the remainder of the poreent decade, 
the ernphasis willl probably be on improving the 
ecenomy and reforming the sale soparaies—two 
reas where Zhao bas had more influence, .. . In 
sdézicn, Zhao serms to have a songer will and 
determination than Hu, and therfore would be 
the ltkely victer im any political showdown be- 
tween the two leaders. 











strengthen Hu's and Zhao’s position in the bareau- 
cracy. The streamlining of government, in particular, 
generally promoted men who share their views, and 
some, like Vice Foreign Miniver Wu Xweqian and 
Secretary General of the State Council Du Xingyuan, 
have close personal ties to Hu and Zhao respectively. 
Jest as important, a number of men whe could be 
expected to challenge Hu and Zhao ot their policies in 
@ succession fight lost some of their access to the 
bureaucracy, Specifically, some 28 past asociates of 
Hu can now be identified st very senior national party 
or government ports? Unlike Hu's associates, Zhao's 
are generally in economic and technical ministries and 
not im positions of great political power. Zhao nonethe~ 
less does enjoy contacts with a few very senior offi- 
cials, the venerable Ye Jianying for one, which Hu 
does not. As significant as these gains are for Hu and 
Zhao, however, they are little more than a begioning. 
‘They must further strengthen their grip on the bu- 
reaueracy, especially over such control organs as the 
party Organization Department and the Central Disci- 
pline Inspection Commission. They must alo cultivate 
or place supporters in key military positions. 


“That i, divsctan o¢ depaty directors of Central Commitee 
copanizations, officials of the State Council miniters or vice 
minksters, umbanaders, or serior meters of the Chinese Acade- 
tizs of Sciences oF af Social Seiemoes See ames B for detwtls. 
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Table 1 


Numbers of Associates of Party Chairman Hu 
Yaobang and Premier Zhao Ziyang Who Are Known 
Currently To Hold Major Nationsl-Level Positions 
He Zhuo 
OCP Seerrsarint : 
State Cousciior u 
Dherctee, CCP Central Commttion 
rman ation o 1 
Deputy Dieretor, CCP Central 
(Comemitiee organization ’ 1 
Adviver, OCP Central Committee 
crpseiaatioe 
Senster 
View Minister 
Secretary General, Stave Coseot 
wpuaty Secretory Geneeal, State 


ene 
rt 


Courel 1 ' 
Adviser, Sate Comme’ ° 1 
‘Vice Chairman, National People’s 

cengen ° 
Official. Sear Council organization 1 t 
Ambassador ° 
‘Offieval. Chinese Academy of 

Sciraces/Acedemy of Sarial Sclesoes a 

“ 


= 3 
s 
+ Huang Hus, concurrently Misisier ef Poreign Affairs. 
‘techeden Yas Jingrer, comrurrently Director, United Front 
Work Depactment snd Minkier ie Charge, State Nationalities 
AMfsirs Commusion: and Peng Wenbin, coscerrertly Chairman, 
‘Commision for Collecting Pasty Misteetesl Duta, Deoety Director, 
Porty History Research Center, and Vice President, Central Party 
School. 


«Includes Lt Gusngxleng, Vice Minuner of Peblic Security; and 
He Keng. concurrently Vier Minater, Sune Pleaning Commimion, 
and View Minister of Ageicaltuce, 

Du Kinerase, concurrently View Minister, Suste Commission fee 
Nesructuring the Econeeny. 


22. Another chtef political lieutenant of Deng’s who 
may figure prominently in the succession picture is 
Wan Li (about 65), now a member of the party's 
Central Secretariat and the senior vice premier, He 
was ane of only two of the original 13 vice premiers to 
retain his position, and he is one of the few political 
figures who still hold both senior party and govern- 
ment posts. A close sssociate of Deng’s since the 1950s, 
Wan was purged twice by the Maoists, He hes « 
reputation as an excellent administrator. 


23, Deng's principal lieutenant for military matters 
is Yang Dezhi (now about 71), currently PLA Chief of 
Staff, having succeeded Deng im that peaition in 


Table 2 


Numbers of Associates of Party Chairman Hu 
Yaohang and Premier Zhao zine Whe fs Are Known 
Currently To Hold Seator Provincial evel Pesitions 
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Pebruary 1980. He is not oly the PLA’s ranking 
officer, but serves on two majar policymaking bodies 
of the party (the Secretariat and the Military Comzis- 
sion) and is in addition @ Vice Minéter of Defense. 
‘Deng has long had military and political confidence in 
Yang, who now supports Deng’s policies within the 
PLA. Also, Yang has had greater contact with the 
cutside warld than have mest of the PLA’s top 
officers. The FRC’s Defense Minister, Geng Biao, is an 
associate of Deng’s, but is essentially a functionary and 
does not appear to be a person of particular ability or 
stature. 


24, The “Moderates.” Among the disparate and 
unorganized skeptics of Deng’s policies are a mamber 
of distinguished old guard leaders, many of whom 
continae to have leading roles in China's ecanornic life 
and political life. These leaders worry less about the 
direction of Deng's reforms than their pace and scope. 
They are concerned lest his drastic reforms undermine 
the party's prestige and position in Chinese society and 
impact adversely on China's social order, 


25. Prominent amocg such figures is party elder 
Chen Yun (about 78), whose responsbilities include 
‘overall long-term economic planning. organization 
work, and party work style. He is influential with 
various factions because be has never been an assertive 
rival of anyone's. Active in the party since the 1920s, 
and a top leader off and om since the 19508, Chen 
continues to side with Deng st various junctures, and 
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shares Deng’s desires to reverse many of the Cultural 
Revolution’s lenacies, to moderate the myth of Man, 
and to drave pragmaticully fram a variety of economic 
models. He nonetheless is a more anhodox Communist 
econcenic planner and represents # sepurate siream 
within the top leadership at preseet, He often goes 
along with Deng but on occasion regards him as too 
venturesome and not sufficiently committed to stromg. 
central control of the economy. 


As far ag prestige is concerned, the standings of 
Deng Xiaoping and Chen Yun are the highest i 
the leadership. In cerain respects Chen's standing 
ft even higher than Dena’s Everyone admires 
(Chen's personal style. 








26. More clearly independent, though in sharply 
failing health, has been another party elder, Li Xian- 
ndan (about 75). Until 1980, he was China's second- 
ranking vice premier, senior ecoromic planner, and 
the vice premier with the longest continues service. 
As fifth-ranking party leader, he hes frequently stood 
in for Deng on formal occasions, and has considered 
himself Deng's equal. Li's strength in part has 
stemmed from his long service and his role as spokes: 
man for central econotnic ministries thet stand to lose 
influence if Deng and Chen succeed in decentralizing 
economéc decisionmaking. Li's political fortunes have 
been in decline since 1980, and be now is critically tll 
and inactive, Li himself is unlikely to pose serious 
problems for Hu and Zhao much longer. but other 
advocates af strang central planning and Soviet-tyle 
economic development are still present in the leader- 
ship and will fight rearguard actions. 

27, The Political and Militery Opponents of 
Deng and His Avsociates. A loose coalition exists 
whose dissimilar members angue for a limited return 
to the past. These groupings of officials, who often 
have little in common other than # matual skeptictsm 
concerning Deng and his reform measures, inclode. 
respectively: (a) the surviving Cultural Revolution 
remnants who formerly centered around Mao's appar- 
ent successor, Hus Geefeng; (b) certain 
“conservative” old guard party aed security service 





elements who would prefer 4 more Stalinist PRC; and 
{c} certain elements of the conservative military hier- 
archy. Nowe off these figures champions a return to a 
new Cultural Revolution, but together they do cumsti- 
tute a coesiderable body of doubt about the wisdom 
and pace of Deng’s “reformist” policies, more skepti- 
cal and more doctrinaire than Chen Yan and other of 
the “moderates” discassed above. 

28, For his part, Hua has had to relinquish his two 
former supreme posts to Deng’s handpicked succes- 
sors—the peemiessthip to Zhao and the party chair 
manship to Hu. And since giving up those positions in 
1960-81, Hua has suffered further seibacks and is now 
the lowest ranking member of the Politburo'’s Standing 
Committee. Hua retains some residwal strength in the 
middle levels of the bureaucracy, but he bas never 
been able to build a strong personal base of support 
among key figures, his fortunes mem clearly to he 
declining, and, unless a succession crisis should occur 
the near future, Hua's chances of playing « signifi- 
cant post-Deng role will probably dissipate. 





(Hus Guoferg) is « pleasing eoough mas with a 
good repahation for irrigation ditches 


29. Significant opposition to Deng's broad reform 
program comes from certain military elements. Op- 
position to Deng from within the PLA is not constant, 
total, or cohesive; it varies from issue to issue and, 
from time to time. Many PLA leaders understand why 
militury modernization has been given a lower priority 
in Deng’s programs, and they also support his efforts to 
gain Western military technology and to modernize 
and regularize the PLA, Certain of the younger PLA 
elements are themselves reformist, and in any case are 
esger to replace the old guard leaders who have 
dominated the PLA for so long. Many leading ele- 
ments of the PLA sonetheless constitute » bulwark of 
conservative constraint. Deng fas blusited earlier sharp 
PLA criticism by moving in the past year to take 
greater account of PLA views and interests, but the 
sources of discontent among PLA leaders are deep- 
seated and many, among them: 

— Since the mid-1960s, some elements of the PLA 

played « key political role: the high command of 
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the PLA became the “guardian” of the political, 
social, and economic status que during the Cul. 
tuta) Revolution, and afterwards it openly and 
bhantly: spake of its role as the guardian of the 
“correct” political line. This political rale eroded 
during the 1970s and has accelerated under 
Deng. He has pressed the PLA to give up its 
political role and concentrate instead on per- 
forming its professional duties. 

~-Some PLA figures are displeased that military 
matters have the lowest priority in Chinas 
“modernization” programs, and that economic 
emphasis has shifted from heavy industry to 
agriculture and light industry. 

— Some PLA leader: consider Deng’s semi-liberal- 
izing of public debate a threat to areny rank-and- 
file discipline and to social order. They feel that 
Deng has carried eriticism of Mao too far, and 
they point to events in Poland as an example of 
the unforeseen disasters that can flow from radi- 
cal changes such as Deng’s. Such PLA leaders 
similarly consider that hés policies pormit fxr too 
many “dangerous foreign influences” to under 
mine the putriotism and moral fiber of China's 
youth. 

—Many PLA leaders have had trouble with Deng 
over bread-and-butter issues. Agricultural re- 
forms stirred resentment when the dependents of 
military men were forced to rely on their awe 
efforts rather than support from the communes 
in which they live, « real disadvantage with their 
able-bodied men away in the service. The party 
made special effeets to improve this situation, 
anly to be faced with new resistance from withio 
the PLA to forced retirements and demobiliza- 
tions. Senior officers remain reluctant to surren- 
der the perquisites that come anly with rank and 
authority. 

G0. It should be noted that except far some disgran- 
thement over what certain PLA leaders consider 
Dene’s “too soft” tactics loward Washington's Taiwan 
policies, there seem to be few significant differences wt 
present between Deng and PLA leaders over foreian 
policy questions. The sme anpears to apply with 
respect to security and stratenic txsaes: that is, how best 
to defend China against military attack. Also, Deng 
derives support from within the PLA on certatn tues, 
He bas same backing, for example, from PLA leaders 
who desire a more professional army along modern 





the stuation in PLA leadership ... [ts] ex 
tremely disorganized. [Hie] suparsind thet many 
ammong his comterporaries in the Army hierarchy 
were scrambling shout seeking the means to 
protect their positions from the impending rectall- 
cation campaign which threatens to force many of 
them into retirement. 











lines, with a restored rank eystern, less party control, 
and an emphasis on quality over quantity; and who 
ware with the need to limit military expenditures in 
the short term in order to provide more resources for 
China's modernization programs. These supporters 
believe that, once 2 suitable economic infrastructure 
has been erected with foreign technical assistance, 
China can later proceed to accord grenter attention to 
developing its military power along more modern 
lines, This thread of reasoning has a long history in the 
PLA eatending back to the 1950s; it was overshadowed 
during the Cultural Revolution whee Mao's doctrine 
of People’s War held full sway, with its stress on a 
more politicized army with greater party control 
Today's PLA “modernists are endeavoring to move 
Deng more clearly into 9 position which bolds that the 
doctrine of People's War must take into sccount the 
military realities of the late 20th century. 


31. Ye Jianying. a revered millary leader who 
chairs the PAC's National People’s Congress and holds 
other leading party amd militery posts, symbolizes the 
attempt of old-guard military leaders to maintain the 
PLA’s prestige, and has exercised significant constrain- 
tng influence within both the Army and the Politburo. 
On the other hand, be has supported Deng’s call for 
reform of the bureaucracy despite what that will 
entail for senior PLA leaders. Ye could reappear to 
thwart a particularly contentious Dengist reform. or 
other PLA figures might altempt to do so in his name, 
but for the moment Ye apprars content to withdraw 
from active political maneuvering. In any event he is 
in failing heath, and may no longer be able to 
constitute a direct political force, 


92. The Dissidents, By the regime's admission, 
some 2 to 5 percent of China's population are oxt- 
spoken diseffected critics, dismayed that Deng and his 
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amocistes have pot gone further than they have in 
condemning Mao's excesses, permitting freer discus- 
sion in China, and the like. Party Chairman Hu 
Yaobarg has dismissed them, outwardly at least, as 
“monkey-like clowns.” Bul old Ye fiamyite has cau- 
tioned that, if there are 2 percent of China's t billion 
people who fit this category, this still means that the 
regime has millioes of disserters with which to deal. 
These dissidents are at present # disparate Jot without 
organization, power, or coherent progsem; they have 
been silenced for the moment, and they seem unlikely 
in the near future to have any effect on national 
policies. Their criticisms have nonetheless been in- 
tense, They have struck some responsive chords among 





In ancther poom ... [thix dissident) imagined « 
scene in which Chairman Mao Zedeag met Adolf 
Hither In the aflerwarld. Hitler shook Mao's hand 
and patted him ow the shoulder, saying “You did 
& geod fob.” Such sarcatee is unacceptable ... 
what these peaple want fs bourgeois libseralites. 
Parapheased remarks of Derg Xiaoping, | 
[ i 
A samiber of Chinese stedents recently 
wal political 
system and leadership. .... [These students were a 
privileged group but) their statements did not 
strike us as inconsistent with what we have heard 
from other students and they described their 
attitudes us widespread among their fellow 
sudeats. Following is  cemposite of their re- 
marks... Most Chinese youth sruit mask their 
true feelings on political and culteral enatters, 
because of pressures io condarm to an official bine 
which they widely disbeliewe.... Burcaucratle 
refoem is @ food iden, but won't make amy 
difference, because the same people who have 
dominated tbe senior positions will continue to do 
20... Political stodies clases, which olf studenes 
are required to take, are a complete waste of 
time... TE semething is printed ie the People’s 
Detly, mest students swtomaticaliy saseine that 
it's a lhe. 
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the public. They may came to influence some of the 
PRC's urban policies. And, since roany of these dissi- 
deets are youths, their grievances in time will come to 
consiitute a considerably greater problem to China's 
leadership than they do at present—and especially so 
if the well educated armong them are not constructive: 
ly absorbed into the system in the meaztiene 


The Nature of the Opposition Deng Xlooping Faces 

83, The situation is not so much one af inancuver- 
ing foe power by particuler [actions of top leaders one 
of wham may ultimately umeat Deng and his s80- 
cistes, as It ts of his being circled by 2 host of 
constraints on bis freedom of action and leadership 
potential. Some of these constraints exist among the 
toy leadership, athough mast such oppovition at pre~ 
sent takes the form of hesitance or braking action, 
rather than bead-on coilision, and it comes generally 
on cestain specific isswes, w.'b sennetimes differing or 
shifting coalitions af leaders. Other, more fundamental 
constraints arise from China's great basic problems 
and would similarly face any Chinese leader. Still 
other constraints stem more from the specific circum- 
stances of Deng’s particular position and policies of 
these, great “opposition” to Deng cores simply from 
the skepticism present among the millions of civilians 
and military officials throughout the country who 
comprise China's governing cadres. Unless Deng can 





‘The peublem of rejavenating cadre werk style is 
the mot difficet one facing Deng, since it Is 
doubtful whether the eld iniunctions to work hard 
and sactifice coeself for the Socialin cawe will 
ever reignite the elan of cartier days. 











cso There ere too many people doins nothie . .. 
all of this has reached an absolutely intolerable 
siete... we lack rrgaler neethads of ciaplying, 
rewarding and punishing, retiring, dismissing snd 
eelting rid of cadres; all af them have an iron 
ticebow! no matter how well or how badly they 
perdore 

Deng Xisopine. Avauat 1960, to an enlarged 

meeting of the CCP’s Politburo (Hong Kong 

‘Chen Wong. 16 Apeil 1981) 
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succeed in overcoming inertia, imparting constructive 
momeutum, acd weeding mut vast layered fiefdors, 
they may have the power to thwart bis initiatives and 
those of his successors. 


C. Leodership in the 1980s 


34. Particular personalities, factions, and policies 
aside, China's continuing basie problems will face all 
of China’s leaders alike, will affect their political 
succession, and will in tum be affected by that 
succession, There basic issues, which in a sense set the 
framework for the working out of succession, are 
these: 


—How are China's leaders to bridge the chasm 
detween the PRC's grals and capabilities? 


How can China's leaders lead if the giant ma- 
chineries af stale do net follow? 


—How can a discredited party mobilize China's 
population—and expecially its alienated youth— 
to create a great new China of tomorrow? 


— How can China's leaders relax authoritarian con- 
trols, in am effort to spur the nation’s creativity 
and prodectivity, without setting loose forces 
which—a in Poland—may further undermine 
the ruling party's authority? 


—How can a relatively weak China best ensure 
national security? 


95. Given such formidable problems, there will 
almost certainly be sue continuing, shifting combine, 
tions of leaders, and some contieuing eyctical swings 
between relative freedom and relative repression. In 
this situation the outside world should be prepared for 
the possibility thar saccession ini China could take any 
of many forms: a continuation of more-or-less present 
Dengist leadership, « somewhat nore cautious regime 
such as that represented, say, by Chen Yun; a compro- 
mise leadership, forced by adverse circumstance, in 
which stagnation and tepremion might become key- 
notes; the avawedly ideological perspectives of a neo- 
Maoist regime; or even an explicitly PLA regime. 


96, Hu and Zhao still have a long way to go before 
they will be able to stand slone. The policy changes 
they symbolize may pasibly be beaten down. And in 
any case the scorer Deny dies or falls, the greater the 
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difficulty they will hive in dominating @ succession 
‘situation: 


—H Deng should die, become incapacitated, or 
leave the scene in the very pear future, say, over 
the next year or so, the first impulse of PRC 
leaders would probably be vm assessing of bow 
successful and scceplable his new measures had 
been. China might tan inward for a period, with 
somewhat af a vacwam developing in foreign 
policy making. Any one of a number of succes- 
sors, OF successive wecessors, might come to 
power in such # periat of drift. Ard it cannot be 
exchuded that in such circumstances an ideolog!- 
cally motivated leadership might come to the 


fore, 


It is more likely, however, that a collective 
seccesion of some kind would result, a grouping 
which included Hu and Zao, Chen Yun, and 
various centrist party and PLA leaders. The 
likely presence there of Hu and Zhao, despite 
their earlier lack of much support independent 
fram that of Derg, would be due to sech political 
progress at they would have made to that date, 
recognition of thelr ieplicit succession status, the 
lieutenants they bad saceeeded in bringing in to 
senior posts, the fact that Hu and Zhao (with 
Deng) had been secceeding in filling up the 
cemtes of Chinese politics fairly well, and the 
weneral reluctance of all oa the Chinese scene to 
revive the extreme politics that marked the 
Cultural Revolution years and the prolonged 
secession struggle that went on for years during 
Mao’s long decline. 

57. B follows that the longer Dera remains in place, 
the greater the chances that Hu, Zhao, end like- 
minded pragmatists will dominate the successan. 
Deng also has stated that he hopes to retire from active 
politics by 1965. If by about that time Deng has been 
able to maintain at least his present degree of uuthor- 
ity, then the most probable transfer of politica! author 
ity would be ome in which Hu and Zhao (or others 
picked by Deng) would succeed to @ primus inter pares 
type of leadership situation, Should such a scenario 
take place, it should be noted, this would constitute the 
only successfully arranged political succession in China 
in this century. 


$8. No confident estirmales are justified as to what 
would aceur then, for, in addition to the domestic and 
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foreign ctroumstances of the time, the question would 
sonn arise as to whether the succession of Hu and Zhao 
‘was to be one of shared authority, ot of one superior to 
the other partner, or of just one leader alone. There 
‘are countless precedents in Chinese history fer just one 
leader, and some precedents (imperial, republican, 
and PRC) for a prime technician associated with the 
bows—the most recent example, Mao and Zhou Ealai. 
‘Zhao Ziyang has some of the makings of a Zhow Enlai. 
But Zhao is @ tough, able official who might outlast 
Ha, One thing is clear: there sre no examples in 
Chinese history of truly shared top authority. 


39. In any event, the soccessicn leadership would 
continue to face a fundamental agenda that in many 
respects would not be significantly different for some 
yeirs from that of the present. Further, China's 
jesdership—whether Hu and Zhao or cthers—will 
bexin progresively to be ome whose perspectives have 
been formed larwely by post 1549 events. As compared 
with the generation that produced Mao, Zhou, and 
Deny, their prestige will tend to less, their power bases 
more institutional in natere, and thelr retention of 
leadership oven more dependent on personal networks 
of power that can withstand setbacks suffered, A new 
generation af leaders somewhat deficient tn charisma, 
legitimacy, and unity will teed at least Initially to be 
cavtious and bureauoratic, both in makeup and tactic. 
Atthe same time, as compared with Mao and his Long 
March generation, China's coming leaders will have 
been more exposed to technological and urban prob- 
lens, as well as to the outside world. In any case, the 
generating of mass support for them and for their 
programs will be difficult in » situation where eco- 
nomic development, the centerpiece of the PAC's 
current policy package, will almost certainly proceed 
too slowly and distribute henelits too unevenly. Not 
least, elements within the PLA will probably rensain a 
brake on social and political innovation, a well as the 
ultimate arbiter of civil disorder and, tn extremis, 
perhaps of political succession itsell. 


40. Within this general comtest, the stule and 
domestic policies of a Dengist-type succession would 
probably have the following teadencies: 


+A leadership with a predispusition to gradualist 
policies forged through consensus. A governmerit 
system marked by competition among rival insti- 
tutions and interests, a mare teclinical soctety. 


© Continaed natlunalistic emphasis on “China” sont 
the Chinese “motherland”; Ittle faithfulness— 
other than lipservice—to kieology. 


* But with ideological and comervative military 
cadres—keepers of the torch of orthodoxy, tradt- 
tion, discipline, and stabélity—retaining sufficiemt 
tesidwal influence to constitute continuing brakes 
an the nature and pace of reform. 


* The unique PLA-party claseness, forged by war 
and revolution years ago, would continue to give 
way, with the new rnilitary leadership becoming 
more professiowal, and the political leaders mak- 
ing the military more of a state instrument. 


* More provincial and local influence wpon Beijing 
politics and policies. 


41. If a Dengist wecession indeed occurs, its for 
eign volicies will resemble those of the present, bet 
with these particular tendencies: 


+ An increase in the importance of security issues, as 
the gap widens between Chinese and Soviet mili- 
tary capabilities—and some of China's particular 
weapoes systems continue to be outclened by 
even tho of Vietnam. 


* A desire to avoid renewed border hostilities with 
either the USSR or Vietnam. 


* A continaarce of correct—but net cordial—rela- 
thons with the United States: an arm's length 
putnenhip in which the question of Taiwan 
remains a divisive one, with continuing PRC 
criticisms of the United States and its policies, 
tough bargaining, and occasionally difficult Chi- 
nese behavior. 


* A.gradual increase in economic ties with the West, 
Europe, and Japan, to the limit of China's re 
sources, but still constrained to limit substantial 
Western participation in China's economic life, 


* Continuing Chinese emphasis on and chetoric 
concerning Third World matters 


+ Explration of ways and means to lessen the 
present level of hostility with the USSR—but with 
mo fundamental change in Beijing's basic anti- 
Soviet orientation. 


— There are small pockets of opinion or influence 
within China, which would champion the prac- 
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tical benefits of more normal relutianshios — The 


outluok for such a regime, or series Of regimes. 


with the USSR, but there is no ambiguity im would probably be fairly bleak, having been born of 
Chinese thinking about the character or aims critical notional setbacks of sume sort Leadership 


of Soviet policy. Furthermore, Dens’s opening 


stability and continuity would doubtless suffer. What 


to the United States and the West—with Its remained of the Dengists wnukl constitute the new 
concomitant explosion im emphasis upon En- oppotitiontsts. In all, the PRC probshly would have 


glich langwage training in China—is and will 


entered @ new and extended time of troubles. 


probably remain a basic national orientation 43. The stule and domestic poticies of backlash 
for some time, despite certain present Chinese successor regitnes might tend to these characteristics: 


attacks on the “corrosive” effects of the “open 
doot™ to the United States and the West, 


a 
‘The only difference that can be found betwee . 
them (Beezhnew und Soviet leadership! and the 
Cars is that linsiled by its strength. Czarist Basala 

sewakt hegemony in Europe; Soviet hegemorats, 

however... almed st establishing thet henerony = 
cover the whole world. 


Betiing’s party journal, Red Flag, | September 
1981 


——_— $< e 


No turning of the clock beck to Cultural Revol: 
tion extremes, but greatly increased reliance on 
sdeclogical orthodoxy and coercive pow'er. 


A clear predispasition to favor the military and 
heavy industry at the expense of light industry 
ard consumer concerns. 


Renewed emphasis on “red” at the expente of 
“expert.” With this, a barter treatment of Chi- 
na's intellectuals, scientists, and techniciare—es- 
pecially those with exposure to the West 


A return to more intense leadership factionalism 
and instability. 


—Nowetheless, there appears to be a body of 44. ‘The foreign policies of such backlash regimes 
‘ ’ 
opinion among Chinese leaders (of various — might tend to these characteristics: 


persuasions) that certain practical benefits 
would flew from ¢ more normal relationship 
with the USSR, and that the present level of 
border hostility with the USSR must be lest 
ened, if only to increase Chinese diplomatic 
flexibility. The influence of such opinion will 
probably grow somewhat, dependent as well 
‘on how: ham-handed or subtle the policies af 
Brezhnev or bis successors are toward Chins 
meanwhile; and, to lesser extent. on how Bei 
ing can lessen the level of its hostility with the < 
Soviets withewt jeopardizing any sgnificam 

Chinese interests with Washington. ~ 


42. Over the next few years, the above prospects 
could vary significantly in the bess likely event that = 
critical setbacks should ecctr in development or secu- 
tity affairs—beyond the level or nature ef those 2 
anticipated by Deng and his sisociates—which pro- 
duced a backlash regime of some kind. Such a regime 
could be of varying makeup, possibly including even 


‘The preservation of some ties ta Western econom- 
ic and technical support, but within ax increased 
coversll disposition favoring less foreign invalve- 
ment. There would be greuler rehactance in con- 
tracting for new plants and technoleay. in estab- 
lishing rules for foreign participation in the 
development and exploitation of Chinas re- 
sources, amd in sending students abroad for ad 
vanced stedy. 


A more xenophobic China. 


More truculent foreign policy rhetoric. trough in 
the main continuing actual prudence 

Compared with Dengist successors, a cooler rela- 
tionship with the United States 

Compared with Dengist saccenors, perhaps bess 
chance of reductrar the levels of hostility: with the 
USSR, 


some of the present Denglsts, The mest extreme such 
a tn Te eet varios headed by Dehua» cansmewonces for the Linked Stoies 
type conservatives, possibly in awociation with a mum- 45. In general terms, many Chinese questions of 


ber of security: service and certain: senior PLA officers. significance for US interests can be expected to contin- 
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te in more or less present patterns over the neat few 
years almost regardless nf which leaders—except ex- 
tremist ideoingues—come to dominate the succession 
in China That country will be poor and will be 
develoging only slowly. Populstion growth will press 
incteasinaly on the limited resources of China. {ts 
teaders will wish the Chinese peaple to maintain les 
than full and meaningful ecosomic and social comtuct 
with the outside world and with foreigners, Those 
leaders will probably not return China to Cultural 
Revolutian patterns, nor will they alter the primacy of 
the party of China's hasic auttoritarian system. The 
pace and patterns of present development programs 
may shift from time to time, but those efforts will 
probalay neither collapse China's economy nor pro- 
dace 2 development miracle Chinese politics and 
domestic policies will probably avaid extremes, held 
somewhat in check by still deegly felt wounds from 
the political past and by the iertia of China's vast 
bureancracies, China's foreign policy will meanwhile 
remain fairly prudent: despite occasional load beatings 
of gongs and cymbals, the country will remain too 
aburbed in its many domestic problems to be very 
interested in foreign adventurium. Its leaders will 
probably become more outspatenly independent, and 
will not hesitate to criticize mamercus aspects of 
American life, style, and policy. Not least, the PRC 
will remain Intensely nationalistic. 





[The ides of China’s ministers dering the Optum 
War (1840-42) to} “use foreigners to overcome 
foreigners” was aimed at reshtirg foreign arares- 
som, safeguarding national indepeedence and 
achieving the wim of disintesratieg the enemy by 
eaploiting the enntradiction between the nasres- 
sors acd adopting different measures to deal with 
them én sceardance with different conditions, .. . 
Undiwbted|y, this stratery of “ating foevixners ter 
overcome foreigners” must be affirmed. 


Beting Enlighienment Daily, 25 Novevaber 
19st 








46. The question of Taiwan will remain a special 
case of difficulty: in Sino-LS relations. Beijing's lead- 
ers—any leaders—will never give up thetr ambition to 
reunify Taiwan with the mainland. They consider that 
the revolution they woe im 1949 remains unfulfilled as 


Jowg ss Taiwan has not been joined to the “deuther- 
lund.” Frustration continaes because Taiwan is so near 
and yet so far—beyond the ability of the PRC to 
conquer or to cajole in the foresteable future. The 
Taiwan queition will alsy retain digh importance to 
the PAC’ leaders as a ready Wtmus of US intenticns 
‘Within this framework, there might be somewhat 
freater opportunity for Washington to resolve. finesse, 
‘ar get by specific Taiwan probleres with a pragmatic 
fewime than with a Stalinist or extremist ane of some 
kind, 


Qs t February 1662, a large army Ied by our 
netstanding sational hero Zhene Cheregone [Kox- 
tga), with the krem cooperation of the peaple nf 
Taiwan, drove away the Dutch segersnes that 
had occupied Taiwan lor 98 year, thes bringing 
Taiwan back to the embrace of the mother- 
land... Anyone who wants to separale Taiwan 
from the exaitiband is hated hy the people and 
cannot be forgiven. 


Reiiing Worker's Daily, | Februsey 1982 


There is no general feeling of great impatience 
cencernieg reunification with Taiwan... The 
areatest desire of the Chinese people now is for 
etter living conditions. Beijing Ieadees believe 
‘the inant critical need is to improve the domestic 
situation, 














47. Taiwan apart, experience suggests that a regime 
dominated by Hu, Zhao, or similar pragmatists would 
crobably benefit broad US Interests more than would a 
more stident PRC: 


* The Deng government is a relatively known com- 
medity to the United States, at least as Chinese 
tegimes go. A similar succenor regime would tend 
tobe alsa. American olfictals would probably hawe 
a better feet of what to expect in the way of 
Chinese conduct, as compared to ies predictable 
and more unstable successor regimes 


* Despite cccasional serious difficukies between 
Washington amt Beijing, the strategic interests of 


Xe 





China will peobably keep it and the USSR basical- 
fy at ons for some years: there will cantina te be 
areas of catncidence in Chinese and US interests 
during the period of this estimate; and Dengst 
successors would peobsbly tend to continue to 
cooperate with the United States—albeit with 
many frictions—in various ways sgzinst a com- 
mon Soviet adversery, Backlash Chinese successor 
regimes would almes! certainly also be anti-Soviet, 
but their crnnerativeness with the United States 
would douststless be less. 


Such considerations would apply to those cases 
where the PRC and the United States are coaper- 
ating in the world: the valve of the PRC's continu- 
ing opposition to Vietnamese and Soviet designs in 
Southeast Asia: PRC support of Pakistan and of 
Afghan resistance to Soviel invastor; PRC encour- 
agement to Japan to resist Soviet pressures; ancl 
PRC restraining influence on North Korea. 


Some mutuality of interests between Belling and 

‘Washington will apply, as well, concerning the 

continuance of certain econamic, technalogical, 

and scholurly exchargr benefits These might well 
diminish were backlash regimes to come to power 
in China. 

+ As has been discuned, Dengist successors would 
probably be somewhat less difficolt concerning 
the Taiwan question than would mere strident 
Beijing regimes 

48. What the United States end other friendly 


the style of US policies will impact on PAC 
politics and policies. 


49. Accordingly. the abifity of the United States and 
Its allies to influence China's political succession cii- 
rectly will doubtless be slight: our ability to affect 
Chinese policies will perkans be somewhat greater, 
Even 60, such outside powers’ role will nat necessarily: 
be negligible. The greatest potential element of infl- 
ence is perhaps negative in character: the ability of the 
content of style of American conduct inadvertently to 
injure the political positions of PRC leaders of interest 
to US policy, and a give the Soviets added oppor 
tunity to profit from the sRuation. As for positive 
indluences, there auy be many opportunities —eco- 
nomic, technical, diplornatic, rnilitary, exchanges. the 
private sector. and so on—where friendly internation- 
al measures could affect the PRC's future. These could 
inclede bilateral as well as multilateral measures. as 
for example: 

+ Added contact with, invitations tn, and exchanges 
for political leaders other than the top few—to 
protect US interests and broades US Influence and 
options for the future. 


¢ Simnifor expanded relations with middle-level PRC 
defense figures. 


+ Similar expanded relations with PRC scholars are 
technicians studying abroad, and especially these 
who are children of of chase to very seniar Chinese 
teaders. 





+ Encourarement te friendly garernments in es~ 





gre ee mbes arate PRC poli- " panding contacts with China—especially, where 
these actors may be free of certain constraining 
constraints: influences on US conduct, 
Bb ed at tesa de tpg wg forces 6. Small-scale, carefully tailored international tech- 
oa rs nical aid programs, passibly including some oan- 
queition #s political accession. 1 % 


# The relative poverty of Chins and the disinclina- 5 ded international eredits. 


tion of its leaders tn open up China too much to 
foreigners. ®%®. It will be of considerable comequence to the 
United States—and to China—that political succession 


+ The many realistic constraints on both China and 
the Uaited Sates wich rake munive US eco- th PRC will net be taking nace  sacwam, bos 
nomic ar military aaistance to the PAC: unlikely the USSR. Brezhnev’s sux mar well ‘, he “i 
+ Our lack of detailed knowledge of the innermox — cally hostile to—and greatly concerned about—China 
workings of the Chinese system and hence, the as are he and the present Soviet Government. The nest 
difficulty of predicting just how the content and — collegium of Soviet leaders may prove mare willing 
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than Brechnev has been to overcome strong constraints 
and make small concessions that would save face for 
the Chinese and so facilitate a lowering of the level of 
Sino-Soviet hostility. Certainly Brezhaev and his see 
cemors will attempt to fish in any troubled waters of 
Chinese succession, and particullarty 20 if China expe- 
riences critical setbacks and heightened political 
instability. 





~~ 


Si. In the final analysis, even though Beijing's 
leaders will continue to sce the American commection 
as a necessary adjunct to the PRC's development 
efforts, the value to them of that connection will 
continue to hang importantly on their perceptions of 
the degree to which US world policies vis-a-vis the 
USSR beneiit the PRC's security and strateric 
interests. 
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Annex A 
Selected Biographies 





Deng Xisoping is the most powerful man in Chine, 
even though he is ranked third in the Chinese Com- 
munist Party {CCP} hierarchy, Purged by Mao Zedong 
three times (1982, 1966, and 1976), he returned to 
power because of bis tenacity, his broad network of 
political supporters, and the need for his administra- 








tive ability./ 








Deng has been the driving foree in China's madern- 
fzation effort Since his last rebabilitation ip 1977, he 
has succesfully limited the influence of those commit- 
ted to Mao's Ideals and replaced them with capable, 
energetic, and pragmatic persons like himself, thus 
establishing a basis for leag-term political continuity 
and stability, Not # dictator, he has stressed the need 
for collective decisionmsting and political discipline 
in order to dampen ruthless infighting. 


Early Coreer 


Deng was born in 1904 in Sichuan into a fairly well- 
to-do family. As a student during the early 1920s, he 
was active in Chinese Communist affairs In France, 
where he came in coctact with others who would 
become prominent figures in the CCP. He returned to 
China in 1926 after spending several months im the 
Soviet Unica. A veteran of the Lots March (1994-35), 
Deng subsequently served in the military until 1949, 
when he was appeinted a secretary of the party's 





Southwest Berean, headquartered tn Sichuan. In 1962 
be moved to Belling to become a vice premier and a 
member of the Sate Planning Commission, The fol- 
lowing year he was named Minister of Finance and a 
vice chairman of the Finance and Economics Com- 
mission of the central government 


Doring the mid-1950s Deng rose sneteorically in the 
party. By 1955 he had become a member of the 
Politburo and Secretary General of the CCP in charge 
of organizations subordinate to the Central Commit- 
tee. In 1956 he was promoted from towest ranking 
member on a Politburo of 13 to sixth ranking on a 
Politburo of 37 and » member of its Standing Commit- 
tee. He was ako aumed General Secretary of the 
Secretariat, a body whos authority eventually rivaled 
Mao's. 

During the 1950s and 1960s Deng becaine increas 
ingly active in foreign affairs, particularly with other 
Comnunist parties He was # major representative of 
the OCP at critical meetings with the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. As the relationship between 
the two prrties soured, he became a strong. outspoken 
opponens of Soviet policies, 


Purge ond Rehabitiction 


Deng was the second-highest victim of the Cultural 
Revolution (1966-69). Purged in 1966, he reappeared 
in 1978 at 9 state banquet with his old title of Vice 
Premier. A seeret party meeting later that year elevat 
ed him to the Poltharo, In 1975 he was elected « vice 
chairman of the CCP and was also named vice 
chairman of the party Military Commission and chief 
of staff of the People’s Liberation Army, pests that 
gave im more influence over the military than be 
hac had before the Cultural Revalution 


In April 1976 Deeg again was removed from all his 
posts, the victim cf the Gang of Four. The following 
September Mao died arn! the gang was arrested, 
thereby paving the way in July 1977 for Deng to 
regain the positions he had lest in the previous year. 
Sisce then, Deig has maneuvered to bsolate govern- 
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ment and party officials who benefited at his expense 
during the Cultural Revolution, mest antably CCP 
Vice Chaitman Hua Guoferg. He erchestrated Hua’s 
dectine while rejecting (he up gnvernment and party 
pests for himself, cheesing instead to install hand- 
picked successes Derg resigned as chief of staff in 
February 1980 and as Vice Premier the following 
September. He offictally ssnneed Hua's position as 
chairman of the Military Commission in Jane 1082, six 
months after be took de facto contrel of the military: 
away from Hua 


Mu Yocborg 


rovmen ont Generat Secrtory, 
ina Comseien Perty 





Hu Yaobang Is one of Chinese Communist Party 
Vice Chairman Deng Niaoping’s mex trusted asso- 
iutes. Lp February: 1980 he was appointed a member 
of the Politburo Standing Commiltre and general 
secretary in charge of the then newly mestablishedt 
COP Secretariat. He replaced Hoa Genfene as Chair- 
man of the OCP in June 1951, thereby capping bis 
rapid rise in the party hierarchy. As Genenul Secretary 
and party Chairman, Hu hokls an unprecedented 
combination of posts that allows him to supervise both 
the formulation and implementutie of OCP policy: 
According to a provision in the Chinese Constitution, 
the party chairman also commands the armed forces. 
fn a break with recent practice, however. His dict net 
concurrently assume the positian of chairman of the 
CCP Military Commission. in part breause important 
military leaders lack confidence in him. 


An expert on OOP affairs, Ho has beld a wide 
variety of party pasitings during the past five years 
that have allowed him to supervise the conwbidation of 
operational control of the party in the hands of the 
Dengist reformers and to reduce the influence of 
leftist elements. As director of the CCP Organization 
Department fram December 1977 anti Janmary 1974 
he supervised the rehabilitation of thesands of offi- 
cfals who bud been purged durin the Cultaral Revo 


luuties (1986-89) He was a vice presidunt of the party 
sehoot from 1977 at least until he hewne COP 
Chairman, und be ako seeved as director of the 
Propagands Department from Droenbier 1974 until 
February 1990. He has heen third secretary of the 
Central Discipline Inspection Ceemnvissinn and a men: 
ber of the Politburo since December 1975, 











Coreer 


Hu, the son of poor peasants, was bern in 1925 in 
Hunan His career has paralleled that of bis mentor, 
Deng. They have known cach other since at beast the: 
earky 1940s, when Hu srved as # political commivar 
and director of an Army political department under 
Dene’s command, During 1949-52 bath men bek! 
party pests in Sichuan Province. They then transferrest 
to Beijing~-Deng as a vice premier and Hu 3s heal of 
the Communist Youth League. Hu subsequently: can- 
centrated on youth affairs with only a brief interrup- 
tion during 1964-65. when he was first secretary of the 
Shaanxi provincial CCP committer. 


Hu was purged during the Cultural Revolution, 
Primarily because of his close asiecistion with Deng. 
In 1972 Hu returned to public life asa member of the 
National People's Congress Standing Commitiee. By 
1973 he was managing the Chinese Acedemy of 
Sciences. He had also assumed responsibilities in eul- 
ture and edocstion in order to undeemine leftist 
control in these areas, Purged again by beftists in the 
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1978 struggle for power tn succeed Mao Zedong, Hu 
was rehabilitated in March 1977. From 1979 wntit 
1980 he served a8 sreretary general of the CCP 


Thao Tiyorg 
Premiers View Crsirman, Cine 
Comenriat Forty 





Dio Ziyang replaced Hua Guefeng us Premier in 
September 1940 ond was named the thirdanking 
Chinese Communist Party (OCP) viee chairman the 
following June. His politics! career im the past few 
years hes been characterized by extraordinarily fre- 
querit pronwaians in the government aed party hierar- 
ehies Numed a vice premier in April 1840, Zhoo 
alimest immediately assumed Hua’s responsibility for 
managinw the daily affairs of government as “execu- 
tive vice premicr,” He was elected an alternate mem- 
ber of the Politburo in August 1977. » fall member in 
September 1978. and a member of the body's Standing 
Committer in February 1980. In May 1982 he became 
the chairman of the newly formed Standing Commit- 
tee of the State Council and Minister in Charge of the 
State Cammissinn for Restracturing the Ecoeniny: 





























Coreer 


Zhao was born in Heean ia 1919 into # landiord- 
class family. He joined the OCP in 1904 and antil 
1950 he was a local party secretary in various plioes in 
and around Henan Province. During 1950-35 Zhan 
held several positions in the Soath China Subbureau of 
the CCP Central Committee, headouartered in 
Guangzhou. When the sabbareau was abolished in 
1955, he was appointed to provinctal party and gow 
ernment pasts in Guangdong Province. In 1956 he was 
prometed to the secretariat of the provincial party: 
and was mained a weretary of the Guane- 
ary District patty committer. By 1985 he 
hud become first secretary of the provinclal party 
committer, secretary of the Central-South Bureaa, and 
political commissar af the Guangdong Miltary 
District 

Purged jn 1967 during the Cultural Revolution. 
Zhao reappeared in 1971 as secretary of the Nei 
Monggol regional party committee and vice chairman 
af the Nei Mongwol regional revolutionary committee. 
In early 1972 he moved to Guangdong. where by 197-4 
he kad became provincial fint secretary and chairiman 
of the revolutionary comesitter, first political commis- 
sar of the military district, and political commisar af 
the Guangzhou Military Region. In December 1973 
Zhaw was transferred to Sehuan as first secretary. The 
following month he became the chaleman of the 
revolutionary committer and first politica) comméisar 
of the Chengdu Miltary Region, 
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‘Chea Yun 


‘View Chairman, Chivese Coruna 
iat Potty, Fit Seeratary, Cannot 
phew Covent 


(usce Decenbir 7978) 





Since being restored in December 1978 to the high 
political status he had enjoyed 20 years earlier, Chen 
‘Veen has become China's elder statesman far economic 
affairs aod a major figure in the development of 
current ecenemic policy. The Chinese ress bas linked 
him to Chinese Communist Vier Chairman 
Deng Xtoping in terms of prestige. Chen has support- 
ed Deng’s efforts to reform the CCP and reduce 
ereruption and incompetence. At times, however, he 
hes been somewhat at odds with Deng’s reform plans 
when they have affected the economy. 


Chen has been an outspoken advocate of giving 
pricrity in economic planning to the peeds of consarn- 
ers and of stressing balance in economic development. 
He bas played a key role in adjusting economic 
policies thet have reduced the growth of heavy indus- 
try and intreased the growth of agriculture and light 
industry. Becuase his health is poor, Chen js nnt 
invalved ia daily: management decisions. 


Chen was born in Jiangsu in 1905. Active in CCP 
affairs sinee the 1920s, he rose to become the ranking 
vice premier by 1954 and a member of the Politburo 
Standing Committee in 1956. In 1968 Mao Zedong 
launched the Great Leap Forward, an ambitious 
program % produce rapid economic growth, Chen 
criticized Mao's policies as unrealistic. ané his political 
tnfluence began to erode. Denounced during the 
Cultural Revaletion (1966-691. he lest his membership 
om the Pulithuro and his vice-premiestép. In July 
1979 he was reappointed vier premier and became the 
minister in charge of the influential State Financial 
und Economic Commission He resigned as vice pee- 
mier im September L040. The Commision wus dis- 
sulved in March 1981, 








As Chairman of the National People’s Congress 
Since March 1978, Ye Jiamying is the de facto head of 
state. He bad previously been in charge of the Minis 
ty of National Defense since 1971. He has bren a vice 
chairman of the Chinese Communist Party since 
Auaust 1973. 


Along with CCP Vice Chairman Deng Xiaeping and 
others, Ye was an opponent of the extreme leftist Gang 
of Four ducing the siraale for power in 1974 He 
nonetheless subsequently opposed Dena’s efforts to 
demote Mao Zedong’s chosen successor, Hua Cooleng, 
aed to denigrate Mao's ideas and achievements Ye 
caioys great prestige and has a broad network of 
supporters that may represent much of the opposition 
to Deng’s reform efforts. However, Ye xpparently now 
endorses Deng’s succesion arrangements and accepts a 
reduced political role for bimselé, 


‘Ye was born in 1898 in Guangdong into a wealthy 
merchant family. He has studied in Singapore, Hanei, 
the Soviet Union. and Germany. Ye hes been 2 OCP 
member since the mid-1920s and has teken part in 
many historic military campaigns, including the Long 
March (1994-35), He has held pests in the military, 
party, and government, He was made 2 marshal of the 
People’s Liberation Army in 1955. In 1966 Ye was 
named a member of the CCP Secretariat, becoming 
the only active military officer on that body. By [967 
he had become a member of the Politburo and a vice 
chairman of the Miliary Commision. Attacked dur- 
ing the Cattural Revolution (1966-69), he nevertheless 
relained lis effiewl pasitions. 














Ui Xiennios 
View Chatemen, Chinese Comme 
is Party (ince Agent 1877) 





‘One of China's most senior economic specialists, Li 
Xiannian bas been a member of the Politbui:. of the 
Chinese Coramunist Party (CCP? since 1954; only the 
invalid Liu Becheng has served as long 2 continaous 
term on the Politburo, Similarly, in terms of continu- 
ous service, Li was the most senior vice premier when 
he resigned in September 1980 after 24 years in that 
post. During his career be has developed # strong 
personal fallowing in the government and the party. 
AS a result, be has been an iawportant figure in the 
political maneuvering that has taken place since Mao 
Zedong’s death in 1978, Li represents a politically 
orthodox strais in China's leadership that has been at 
odds with some of the more liberal reform policies of 
CCP Vice Chairman Deng Xiaoping. There is no firm 
evidence. however, that he has seriously contended for 
China's top government or party posts. 


Li has been a make figure In China's economic 
establishment since 1954, when he began a 2l-year 
assignment as Minister of Finance. He lost some 
prestige as an economist, however, after ancther econ- 
omist, Chen Yen, became a CCP vice chairman in 
December 1978, Li's economic development stratery. 
which emphases rapid growth of heavy industry, has 
been in large part supplanted by Chen's policy of 
stressing consumer industry. Since late 1961, however, 
heavy industry has received some mew emphasis. 


Li was born In Hubei in 2905. He joined the CCP 
and entered the military serrice In the 19205. He 
fought with Communist main force and yoerrilla units 
until 1948, when he left the military and became 
Govemor of Hubei Province. He remained in Hubei 
until his transfer to Beiling in 1954 
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toa Guofeng 


Vice Chairman, Chivers Comme 
skit Party 





Hua Guofeng was demeted from Chairman of the 
Chinese Commurist Party to the mast panior of stv 
vice chairmen in June 1981. when Hu Yaobang re- 
placed him. His demotion was part of a drawnout 
process orchestrated by CCP Vice Chairman Deng 
Xiaoping to reduce the power of Hua and other 
leftists. Sdarply criticized at the time he was demoted, 
Hua curteatly has po known substantive responsibil- 
ities and makes only rare public appearances He 
appears to have no power base that he can emily 
mobilize to his advantage. He remains a symbol 
however, for the many members of the CCP who, like 
him, were promoted as « result of the Cultural 
Revolution (1966-60) and sre now being demoted. 


Hua was born in 1921 in Shanxi Into a poor family. 
In the carly 1950s he was a party secretary in Mao 
Zedong's home district in Hunan Province, and by 
1958 he kad became a provincial vice governor. He 
was not criticized during the Cultural Revolution. 
Subsequently be was elected to the CCP Central 
Committee and became First Secretary of the Hunan 
CCP coramittee. 


Hua arrived in Beijing in 1971 and two years later 
gained a seat on the Politburo. In 1975 be became « 
vice premier and the Minister of Public Security. Said 
to be Mao's personally chosen successor, Hua became 
Premier, Chairman of the CCP, and chairman of the 
party Military Commissict in 1976, He is the oaly 
person iss the history of the People’s Republic of China 
to have held the top party, government, and mititery 
posts concurrently, In September 1960 Hua was re- 
placed as Premier. Later that year he was relieved of 
the duties of chairman of the CCP Military Commis- 
sion, and he formally Jost the title in June 108) 

















Wen Li 


Vion Promin Member, Seoetarl- 
Gt, Canhst Coremittes, Chieme 
Coneraynivt Perty 





Wart 1.i is China's senior vice premier and one of its 
top etvewmic dlecisionmakers: He became a member 
af the Secretariat of the Chinese Communist Purty 
Central Committer in Febrinary 1980, after having 
weved us Fit Seeretary of the Anbui CCP committee 
duce Jie N77 In April 1980 be wasappointed a vier 
neemier, He was Miniter in Charge of the State 
Agricultural Commission from July 1980 until it wax 
abelished in Many 1942. Prarie 194) ancl ot least part 
of 1942 Wan was bead of 9 State Council working 
wrewp that oversaw the iniplementation of notional 
semomic policies and arbilrated disputes over the 
allecution of resenarees, 


Wan was born in 116 in Shandong. te bas heen 
assncluted with CCP Vice Chairman Deng Nisopa 
since 1990, when he worked under Deng’s supervision 
in Sida Province, He ts one of Deng’s meat effee: 
tive political troubleshooters He has also worker! 
clesely with OCP Chatetum Hu Yuohame Asa revit 
of Wan's mraensense dealings with opponents of 
Dene’s policies, he has varned a repatation for being 
tough miindeat waned peugnsatle 


Miter serving in Rey pests in the Ministries of 
BurkFing aeul Urhan Gonstraction (1952.55! and us 
OUP seeretury unl eice mayor of Belime (1854-661 
Wan was painted during the Cultarul Revolution 
CUEH-F, Fle returns! te Betiinat fe 197), ame by 1974 
he had rewamed bis forimer pests in the Beijing 
noenicqal organizations. He was appeinied Minister of 
Railways in (973, only to disappeur in April 1976. 
uhen Deng was pang He reappeared in Ovinber, 
doetly after the areest ef the leftist Gane of Pour He 
served os a view ivinister of Tight lnchastry fren 
Jannary antl Jane 1977. when be became the ten CCP 
and government official io Anti Prenince, 
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A former Army officer and diploeat. Geng Bian 
hecume Chinas first civillan Minister of Nuttonal 
Defense in Merch J991. despite the abjections of 
senive military afficers, who preferred samrone free 
senior active-duty: ranks. He hus been a mereber af the 
Paditburn since August 1977. Geng was a vice premier 
from March 1978 until May 1682 when he wus named 
a Stale Councilor, From early 1979 enti fuly 194) 
Geng served as secretary general of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) Military Commission. As 
inister of National Defense, be retains 2 prsilien cm 
the Standing Commitier of the commission bet ér- 
votes meat of his time to the demuncling, although 
largely ceremenial and adnvindstrative. duties af the 
Ministry 


Geng shares OCP Vice Chairman Deng Xianpine’s 
views on defense-related matters. Both favor the pet 
fessionalizution apd modernization of China's armed 
forces bat assign it a lower peiority than the develup- 
ment of the ctillan economy. Bath rare ager on the 
impariance of Sint U'S relations, and Geng has heen 
China's key spokesman in exchanaes with US defense 
officiate 


Gong was born in 1909 in Hunan, He wasa military 
officer for 20 years before beginning & lang, succesful 
career as a diplomat in 1950, At varies times chiting 
1950-71 he served as Ambassador to Swelen, Dev- 
mark. and Fislnod: Pakistan: Burma: and Albania 
During 1960063 he was a vice minkter of foreign 
affairs He served as director of Ube International 









Liaison Department of the OCP Central Committee 
Fron 2971 unit 1974. 


Since assuming his current pusts Yaw Dezhi hus 
becemne the single most iafloertial and powerful acti 
duty officer in the People's Likerstion Army (PLAX 
His membership an twe maior policymakiog buedies of 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCPL the Seontoriat 
and the Military Commission. sriebies bin to articw 
late the concerns of the militaryat Uhe biehest levels of 
government and to guide the general development af 
Chinese defense policy, As Chiel of Staff ancl usu view 
minter of defense. be implements potcy and must 
anes the daily workings of the military establishaeent 


Yang shares authoeity aver military affales with 
CCP Vice Chairman Dene Nioearing. who alse chairs 
the Militery Commission; Yane Shangken. the Seere 
tary General of the Milltury Commyissien, ane Minister 
of National Defense. Geng Biao. Since becoming 
China's leadina military officer, Yang bas comsitently 
counseled the PLA ogaint resistance ta Dengs re- 
formist policies and has cabled! few absolute military 
obediener te purty protinancements. 








Yarn was born in 1910 in Hunan. & veteran af the 
Lone March (1934-35), lhe alse served in the Sino 
Japanese War (1997-451 the Chinese elril war 0945- 
49), ane the Korean war (i351. From 1958 until 
1980 Yung served sucvesively as evimnmancer of the 
Jinan Military Begion, the Wehan Military Rerien, 
and the Kunming Military Besson. His mest recent 
comhal experience was as depaty commanier of 
China's forces during the hrie! Sines Vietunaese war it 
earhy 1979, 
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. 1. This document war dineninated by the Directorate of Intelligence. This copy is for te 
informosion and use of the recipient ond of persons order his or her jurisdiction 0» @ needhto~ 
know bess. Additions! esinetio! ditemination may be cuthorized by the following officials 
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@. Director, Bwecy of intelligence and Reseorch, for the Deportreant of Stote 

b. Director, Defense iatiguics Agency, for the Office of the Secretory of Deterse 
ond the orgonization of the Joint Chiels of Staff 

¢. Asshtont Chief of Stoff for Intaligence, for the Department of the Army 

d. Director of Noval lsteiligence, for the Department of the Navy 

4, Assistant Chief of Steff, intelligence, for te Deportment of the Air Force 

1, Divector of Inteligencs, for Headquarters, Marine Corps 

9. Deputy Assistont Secretory for International Inteligence Analysis, for the Desert 
ment of Energy 

h. Assitont Director, Fl, for the Federal Bureau of investigation 

1. Director of NSA, for the Notional Security Agency 

|. Speciol Assistant to the Secretory for National Security, for the Department of the 
Treosury 

k. The Deputy Director for Inielligence for ary other Department or Agency 
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